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While thus shut in from the busy world, there
have always been neighbors within half a mile, and
when the wind favors, the bells of Haverhill and
Newburyport, and the roar of the storm waves
breaking on Salisbury beach, are heard in tins
secluded valley.

In a letter written in 1881, Mr. Whittier says
of the Ayer house, which is the nearest to the old
homestead, that it was built within his remem-
brance, and that he recollected well the old gar-
rison house that stood in the same place. It was
of two stories, with only a single room below, and
two small diamond-paned windows. The door was
of massive oak plank, and the entry was paved
with rough flat stones. The fireplace occupied,
nearly one side of the room. The ceiling was tin-
plastered.

The principal settlement of Haverhill, now a
city of about 28,000 inhabitants, is three miles
away. The town originally stretched twelve miles
along the north bank of the Merrimae, and was six
miles wide. But when the long-disputed boundary
between Massachusetts and New Hampshire was
settled by royal commissioners appointed in 1737,
a strip only three miles wide north of the river fell
to the share of Massachusetts, and the northern
half was given to New Hampshire. The windings
of the Merrimae are to some extent followed by
the boundary line, with the result that the East
Parish is inclosed in an elbow of the river. Three
beautiful ponds separate it from the city proper.

The rounded, dome-like summits of the gravelly
hills were in the days of the pioneers, and indeed